HISTORICAL  EPOCHS  ACCORDING  TO  MARX
in a state which was more or less one of stagnation, until,
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, European
influences again caused a revolution of a peculiar kind
In formulating his conception of history, Marx fell
a victim to the delusions of historical perspective which
magnifies the importance of the events and objects of
a man's own time, whereas his insight into former epochs
is dimmed by their remoteness. Impressed by the events
and the revolutions which happened in his own time or
in times not long past, he considered these alone and
so was led to a false measure of time, to an untenable
division of history, and to erroneous conclusions in
general. The rise of modern capitalism was something
so extraordinary and attended by consequences so far-
reaching, that a man, and a good part of his generation
with him, might be dazzled by it.
We are now in a position to see perfectly what is
erroneous in the eleventh and the twelfth propositions.
Very little is known to us of the fate and the extinction
of the older forms of society. As for the early transitions
from primitive hunting and fishing to cattle-breeding and
primitive agriculture, or the transitions from one of the
two last-named states to the other, all that we can say
about them rests on assumptions and hypotheses. It
is more than probable that countless primitive societies
were destroyed and exterminated by war, by the invasion
of foreign enemies, and we may conclude by analogy
that the change from one form of society to another was
often due to imitation or to foreign pressure. But we
know nothing at all of the original progress of any ancient
tribe or nation to a new mode of production and a new
social organisation. No documents, no reports from those
remote times have reached us, only legends and myths.
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